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{For the Pioughman.) 
WINNOWING MILLS. 
Westminster, July 2d, 1649. 


Ma. Eorror—Sir, | am wishing to obtain a 
ot for a term less than six Months. winnowing machine to clean grain as it comes 


Pet 


yp Papers not discontinued without a personal or 
roe trom the subseriber of postieaster and 
4 paid. 


paper e 


y Allcorrespondence should be addressed to the | from a threshing machine, at runs over head 
rat Boston by water power, and was intended to clean it 
yp Advertising on reasonable terms. sufficiently, but feils to doso. 1 want one of 


the first order, which will be stationary, and so 
constructed, as to have the grain run into a 
chest of large size to be put up. A machine of 
this kind must be made stouter, and larger, than 
usval, to run by water power, aud clean grain 
sufficiently fast. 

‘The grain is brought from the field and un- 
loaded in the upper story, and the carriage set 
below, and the straw ruos into the carriage, by 
a straw-carrier attached to the machine. This 
mode | think is preferable to any I have known, 
lor seperating the straw from the grain. I am 

| wishing to know where I can have a machine of 
this kind manufactured, that can be warranted to 
work well in all its parts. If you ean give the 
information | want, you will greatly oblige a 
| subscriber. JAMES PUPFER. 





~ AGRICULTURE. 


THE APPLETREE BORER. 





We og -all the attention of onr readers to one Mes : ) 
dy, stckew tes he trunk of the apple tre it} So little grain is grown in the eastern part 
the depredat ya the trunk o eap a | ; 

; Pore tes . of Massachusetts that it is generally winnowed by 
veo cut at the head of this article very €x actly rep- . : 
eal hand machines, The best mills that we have seen 
lays the egzs of the borer.— 


the fly tha , 
we Ht) were manufactured at West Boylston. 


hovers about epple trees in the fore part We cannot 
say whether any were ever made there for water 


She flies from tree to tree in the evening. . 
power. (Editor. 


che aliglts on the body and descends to the earth 





dy of the tree, anless she happens to find | 


{For the Ploughman.] 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Portsmournu, N. H., July Sth. 


Ma. Epirror—Dear sir, I set out last season 
a large bed of Hovey's seedling strawberry—the 
plants grew and blossomed well, but 1 got no 
fruit either last season or this. 

Please inform if any other kind set with them 
will cause them to bear fruit—and also inform 
k grass that keeps the bark moist and tender, | which 1s the best kind to cultivate for marketing, 

it for the young worms to perforate and find a and to be sure of a good crop of fruit. 
vn W hen is the best time to set them out 1 ; 
hese worms enter this summer and bury them- A SUBSCRIBER. 


ut place in some cavity or wousd in the | 

»ba in whieh to lay her eggs. 
i rma are usually found near the surface | 
he earth, on the body of the tree where the 
tender, acd where the worms can easily 
,entrance. The flies are fond of selecting 
sthat are not attended to by the owner—trees 


thave sprouts growing around their roots, or 


\vee ynder the b irk. They grow to the length ; 


ne fourth of an inch before winter, and if the i> Mr. Hovey thinks it necessary to set other 


plants among bis favorite seedlings to insure a crop. 


ks of the trees are washed with a strong lie, ; 

re the worms bury themselves under the bark, Hie thinks they have no stamens, or male flowers, 

fatal to them, and to the eggs before they are and that the Early Virginia plants ought always to 
July is a good time to wash the tranks be set among, or near them. 


Plants may be set in September and in April. 
Hovey’s Seedling is the most productive of any of 
the large kinds that we know of. But the English 
Wood Strawberry has been the most productive for 
market. (Editor. 


when the 


V byect is to kill these worms. 
if the worme are not destroyed they bore into 
tree, and remain there about two years. They 
ne out about the first of July jast at the time 
when they have come to their fall growth as 
that they have | 





worms. They remain in the hole 


; : [For the Plonghman.} 
bored through to the bark, eight orten inches above 
be ground, ull their wings are formed, when they 


morge from their borough and use their wings to 


Mr. Eovrror:--I have a smal] cow which 
will weigh about seven hundred and a half; 
from which we have made in twenty-one days 
in succession forty three pounds of good butter. 
If you think it worth a piace in your valuable 
paper you may insert it. 


nable them to extend their colonics. 
Probably thousands of the eggs and young worms 
are destroyed for want of ability to make a lodge- 


; , . Yours, D. Field. 
ment in a suitable place. Orchardists should take Montague Canal, June 28th, 1849. 
core that no suitable places shall be found on their = as fi 
ves. If they do no more they should pile op 0 Two pounds of good butter per day from a 


A cow that 
weighs no more than eight hundred is under the 
middle size. Will the owner sell her? [Editor. 


large cow is an Uncommon qaantity. 
grasa and weeds that surround them and make 


venient shelters for these depredators. There 

uothing they like better than secret shelters 
where they are not likely to be disturbed. 

efore we commenced the publication of a jour- | 





[For the Ploughman.] 


Me. Eprror,—I wish you to inform me through 


spring in a vigorous condition. 





reds, &e. 


| still green. 


If the potatoes are attacked before they get 
| ripe, the disease will manifest itself by a portion 
lof the tops turning black while other parts are 
In this case Mr. McGill would | 


upon them, and many of them were considera-| of the farmer must be determined by the partic- 

tly decayed. As he dug them, he put them | Jar cireomstances in which he is placed ; such 

into a basket end threw epon them air-siacked | a8 the comparative value of the products named, | 
lime. This was used in quantities sufficient to | and the facilities he has for manuring his jand. 
dust over every potato and make it white with | An experiment, however, will convince him 
the lime. The mixture of lime and potatoes is | that a dressing of manure, though it be only 
then put away and kept as dry and as close | 
from the air as can conveniently be done.—This 
process saved his potatoes—checked the rot math. 
where it had begun, and brought them out this 
His potatoes 
were a mixture of Chenangoes, pink eyes, long 


Pastures 





slight, wall produce strikiag effects compared 
with the decay of any common crop of after- 


In most sections, it is common 
for jand to remain for many years in pasturage. 
In hilly and movn'ainous districts, particularly, 
there are lands that have been thus in grass ever 
since they were first cleared from the forest—a 
period extending in some instances in this coun- 
try, to two hundred years, and in Europe, some 
lands have been in this situation from time im- 


do most good. 
ly spread, and bashed or harrowed in 
{Albany Cultivator. 





MORTALITY AMONG THE HORSEs. 


to send you the following observations. 
from what is generally vermed Sun-strike. The 
pect their horses to go as far and as fast at this 


the noble animal will not permit him to give up 


fact is, that the inhuman ewners or drivers ex- | 


ee 











| Save, or make on the farm. There is just as 
much propriety ip laying up raw materials for 
| Making wheal, corn and potatues, as there is in 
having acrib or store house full of grain for 
| making bread. Lands thickly set in grass and 
not Injudiciously fed, nor mown, i. e. not robbed 


Mr. P.—The sake of humanity prompts me of their products, will gain from the subseil and 
Over | #tnosphere, the organic and inorganic elements 
a dozen of horses died last week in our streets | Of human food and elothing. To scarily old 


| pastures with a sharp harrow, sow more seed, 
and apply a top dressing of gypsum, is often fol- 
| lowed with the happiest results. Similar treat- 


as at other seasons of the year, ‘The spirit of | ment of meadows, ora top dressing of ashes, 


} or one of lime alone, will greatly increase the 


inresiees’ 


way accumulated, which would be of great et-| Will be found good economy to apply lime, plas. 
vice if properly spread over those portions of the | ter of paris, ground boues, salt, forest jeav: 8, 
ground where most needed, or where it would | wood ashes, and all the manure one can possibly 

It should be made fine and even- 


recommend that they be dug and limed as soon! memorial. Usder proper management, the her- 
|as possible—the more damp they are when ta-| bage does not deteriorate either in quantity or 
jken from the ground the better, as the lime | quality. In this respect, grass seems to form an 
| will the more readily adhere io the diseased | exception to most crops, which require to be 
|parts. The liming will effectually stop the | managed on the principle of rotation. ner 
| disease, as nay be readily proved by taking two | _In many situations, little or no attention is 
boxes of diseased potatoes and treating them | paid tothe improvementof pastures; a fact which 
precisely alike with the exception of liming. may well excite surprise when we consider the 
‘Those which are limed will be preserved, while | important relation they sustain in the general 
|the others in a short time will become entirely | economy of the farm. We know of no reason 
worthless. Potatoes may be taken from the | Why a judicious expegaditure of money ap this 


until he is exhausted ; the heat is no doubt the | product, in most eases. 

cause, but how erroneous isthe treatment 1 — [t will aot do to be ever removing grass in the 
restore them! The first thing isto plunge a/ stomachs of domestic animals from pastures, and 
knife into the palate of the mouth or the parti- | bay and grass from meadows, aud make no re- 


| tion of the nostrils. Here is a double error; | tera. This is the right way to impoverish an 


they imagine by that means they deprive the | &state, and render it comparatively worthless. 
brain of blood! No such thing; in the palate | Rethember that, by improving land, you lessen 
he mostly draws arterial blood which is going | the expense of raising every thing of a vegeta- 
to the parts for support; in the nose they only | ble or animal natme which it yields. Very few 
abstract the venous blood of the face. The | men make the difference large enough between 
great error is, they aggravate the disease by | the price of poor, and that of good land. Eve- 


find themselves likely to lose their povatoes by 
this insiduous disease after they are dug. [Me. 
Farmer. 





MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LAND. 


The improvement of grass Jand, has not gen- 
erally received that attention in this country, 
which the importance of this department of hus- 
bandry seem to demand. ‘Throughout the north- 
ern states, the grass crop in hay and pasturage, 
is of greater value than any other. With the 
exception of swine, grass constitutes the princi- 
pal fuod of our domestic stock. It chiefly feeds 
eur laboring animals, and is the ‘raw material”’ 
from which is produced most of our beef, mut- 
ton, butter, cheese and wool; and by thus sup- 
porting the live stock of our farms, furnishes in 
an essential degree, the elements for the pro- 
a of our breadstufis, fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

In those parts of our country where dairying 
and stock raising constitute the leading branches 
of farming, it is important to continue the pro- 
duction of grass on the same land as long as 
good crops can be obtained. In many situations, 
the product may be kept up for many years, 
with no diminution, without breaking the sod 
with the plough. 
with lands which are annually flooded, and it is 
soto a greater or less extent, with all rich, 
moist lands. The first requisite is, thag the 
ground be properly prepared and well seeded. 
If intended tor mowing, the surface should be 
made smooth. Wet places, and those where 
the grass would be likely to ‘ winter-kill, ”’ 
should be under drained. For permanent mead- 
ows, it is not advisable to sow much red clover ; 
it dies out and jeaves vacancies in the sward, 
which affords beds for the growth of weeds.— 
The best grasses for the purpose under consider- 
ation, are timothy, (herds-grass of New Eng- 


unless there is plenty of the latter in the soil.— 
The quantity of seed to the acre, if the land is 
moist, may be ten quarte timothy, one bushel 
red-top, and two quarts of white clover. The 
different seeds may be mixed and sown together, 
slightly brushing or harrowing them in. 

The time of seeding may be varied, according 
to circumstances. If the ground is in good or- 
der, the grass may be sown in the spring with 
some kind of grain, if it is in a rough state, the 
seeding may be postponed till August or Sep- 





it was the practice of orchardists near this city 
tewpt to rid their trees of the borer by means 
But these 


the Ploughman where the best treatise on sheep 
husbandry is to be found, and the cost of the 
same, as | must improve in this branch, or be 
compelled to abandon it altogether, under the 
present ruinous priees for wool. 

Yours truly, 


WM. CHILD. 


gouges and narrow chisels. 


sufficrent, as the worms could not always 
be found, and the wounds made by the chisel 
vetimes worse than those made by the 
us. We believe the practice of searching for 
worms after they have entered the tree is now 


The habits of the fly and tcf There is abook recently published by the 


title of “American Shepherd, by L. A. Morrill, N. 
York.” It contains 430 pages and is probably as 


Fairlee, July 2, 1819. 
y abandoned 
mare now made so plain and generally known 


remedies which we have often recommend- 





ure preferred to cult ng the tree. good a treatise as will be found. We think the 
We under much obligation to Dr. Harris of price is one dollar and a quarter. (Editor. 
Cambridge University for bis aid in showing the pat 
nature and habits of the Apple tree Borer, To | (For the Ploughman.] 
n We are ebted ff awing » ly from | . aanecin . . > 
ay we ind i for a drawing of the : = COMPETITION, MATRIMONY. 
h we procured a wood cut, To the Hon. 3 
J ana so we are indebted for assistance Mr. Enrror.—Dear Sit. 1 saw in your pa- 
pager . ‘ f this destractive worm per a female rising thirty, was recommended to 
raciog out the course of this destractive wo ; 


the enquiring bachelor of some short of forty, 
» foul days in July farmers may examine their hy 4 Farmer's wife who she thinks has all the 
Before the month is out pre-requisits that you have described as most de- 
begin- | sirable for a Farmer's wife. Now Mr. Editor, 


themselves. 


the 


s lor 


¥ may see where young worms are 


to work it and bring it into suitable condition. 
When the ground has become weli swarded, the 
great object will be to keep it so. Attention 
should be given that it does not become so close- 
ly bound as to choke the growth of the grasses ; 
and if spots die out, from any cause, they should 
be immediately re-seeded. A light sharp har- 
row, drawn over the field in spring, after the 
ground has settled, will prevent binding. 


will be best to give the sward a thorough harrow- 
ing, immediately after mowing, and sow seed 
more or less, according tothe condition of the 
old grass, applying at the same time, a dressing 
of fine compost. Brush in the seed and mix it 
with the manure with a brush harrow, and pass 
a roller over it. Top-dressings of this kind 
will be useful, and should be applied whenever 
the crop begins to depreciate. 

Another mode of renewing meadows has been 
considerably practiced in Massachusetts and oth- 
er New Eagland statics, for the last twenty years, 
and is much approved where it is wished to keep 
the land constantly in grass, with no other crop 
intervening. Vhe land is ploughed soon after 





The | { think you will agree with me, that she has se- 
rw bore ¢ 


They are found by their chips. 


ms are white, with brown heads. The eges 


verv high of the old fashions, in this respect I 
lon the body of the tree are ten in a nest. | think he would prefer the modern. We bache 
lors and widowers as experience and observation 


y are of the size of a brass pin’s head, and are . 
goto prove, are more fond of taking a young 


gediu this form—e = $e 


the hay is taken off, and immediately re-seeded. 


Ohl > . » H " : Oe 
lected one too near his age although he speaks | I'he furrows are turned flat, in order to keep the 


surface as level] and suwoth as possible. The 
furrows are first rulled and then harrowed with 
a very light harrow, so as not to disturb the in- 
verted grass—the roller and harrow being passed 





wite than one 80 near ourewn age. 1 was what 
is called a bache'or, and it is not long since I 
married, which leaves all the sorrows and trials 
ofa single life still fresh in my memory. I can 
: sympathize with the enquiring bachelor. That 
the modes of managing grass lands which induces tne to inform him through the medium 
been for several years advocating. We | of vour paper,of one who is in all respects such as 
not mean that the editors have ever copied one | you have deseribed, she is not far from twenty 
about medium size geod health ard form not cut 
nearly in two pieces by the use of corsets ; she 


Under thie head we copy a 


(inass LANDS. 
ein this number of our paper trom the 
The Aldany has several times 


zg arti 
Albany Cultivator. 
uded te 


we have 


our especial articles on that subject and given 
plicit credit as to the source whence its informa- 
This is not the course of the 


n was derived. ed and taught all necessary kinds of housework 


Bat it copies the substance of some | jin the best manner by a step-mother ; with her 
he improvements that we have long been advo- | she also lives in harmony 
og and styles them the modern practices of She is the elder daughter of a wealthy Far- 
€ mer who resides about two miles from the upper 
school house in West Dedham on a road leading 
to Walpole Centre. Names have not been given 
hese papers know well enough how the matter) 414 jt does not appear neccessary; now if, Mr. 
stonds, and we rejoice that the Albany Caltivator | Bachelor (for so we must call him not having his 
< williog to make known to all the readers of that | name) wishes to call on her and examine for him- 
self; by the description I have given, I think he 
will have very little trouble in finding her and 
completing a bargain provided he is a man wor- 
thy of such a companion. 

~ A FRIEND TO MATRIMONY. 

July 4th, 1849. 


Cultivator. 


Massachusetts farmers. 


Those who have long been acquainted with both 


valuable paper the modern improvements in dis- 
s east of New York, though it may not see fit 
ive explicit credit. 
he readers of the Ploughman know that we 
a copy valuable articles from the Cultivator and 
We consider this the | 





give full credit for them. 


lengthwise of the furrows, onty. Manure, in 
| such quantities as the farmer can spare, is spread 
|on the ground at the time of sowing the seed. 
| It is not considered expedient to plough very 
| deep, for this purpose ; the new grass forms a 
| good sward sooner, where the furrow is not more 


|than five or six inches, than where it is of al 


| greater depth. No grain is sown with the grass 
}seed. Ifthe autumn is moist, the young grass 
| will make sufficient growth to stand the winter, 


. . | 
is both amiable and sensible also rightly educat- jand will give a good crop the next season, | 


though it will be later than ordinary giass. 

| Many farmers who have had experience in 
sowing grass seed at various seasons of the year, 
prefer the latter part of summer or the first of 
autumn. Grass sown in spring, with grain, is 
often overpowered and kept feeble. It is choked 
and deprived of moisture by the stronger growth 
of the grain ; and if the weather is dry and hot 
at the time the grain is harvested, a large por- 
tion of the grass is sure to be killed, which leaves 


other hand, late sown grass escapes the drouth 
of the first season, and by having the autumnal 
rains, becomes well set before winter shuts up 
the ground. 


Such is particularly the case | 


land,) and red-top, with a little white-clover— | 


If the | 
grasses seem to be generally on the decline, it | 


ground, limed and put into the cellar immediate- | part of the farm, may not yield as profitable re- 

ly, as the lime will do all the drying necessary. | turns, as the same amount laid out on any other 
We hope this hint will be remembered next | portion. 

fall, and the experiment tried by those who may | 


The chief improvements required on 


and useless plants, and bringing the land into 
proper grasses. Draining is, perhaps, genetally 
most necessary. The watery and sour nature 


the soil, is not only unpalatable and innutritious, 
but absolutely unwholesome, tending to produce 
disease of the liver both in cattle and sheep. 
Drains may be made at any season of the year, 
| (except when the ground is frozer,) as best suits 


has long been considered the best season for per- 
forming this business. Without admitting any 
speciaF lunar influence in the case, we believe 
experience has established the fact that bushes 
are more effectually killed when cut at this peri- 
od, than atany other, Alders and other shrubs 
that grow on stools or hillocks, raised above the 
general surface, may be torn out by the roots and 
effectually exterminated. 
four strong oxen, with a root-puller, (such as 
has been several times described in onr columns, ) 
will clear them out rapidly. Briars and small 
shrubs should be cut close to the ground, and if 
they sproct, the operation should be repeated the 
next season, which, ifthe work is well done, 
will be pretty sure to destroy then. Sheep and 
cattle will kill many of the young sprouts by 
cropping them. ‘The bushes should b2 burned, 
if thick on the ground, the ground well harrow- 
ed, and grass seed sown. 

If ground is intended for permanent pasture, 
we think it is not necessary, or advisable, to 
plough it. Te condition of the soil when the 
forest is first cleared off, is favorable to the 
growth of grass. The vegitable matter on the 
surface can be sufficiently mixed with the soil 
with the harrow, and the grasses fake more readi- 
ly and are less liable to die out, than if the soil 
was reversed by the plough. 

Grasses ror Pastures. If weexamine the 
sward of our best pastures, we shall generally 
find it to consist of several kinds of grasses and 
plants. The advantage of this mixture is two- 
fold: the ground is made to support a greater 
crop of herbage, and the thrift of ctoot: 1e gonorar. 
ly promoted by it. Animals when left to them- 
selves, choose plants of different kinds, and we 
cannot doubt that nature prompts them to that 
course most conducive to their health. 

It isacommon remark with grazing farmers, 
and dairymen, that stock does best, and the best 
butter is made on the ‘natural grasses,’’ mean- 





tember, which will give the best of the season | ing such plants as come into the eoil generally, 


| the ‘June grass,” or Kentucky blue grass, (Poa 
| pratensis,) and white clover, (7r2folium repens.) 
| Whether either of these is really indigenous 
| to the country, we are unable to determine ; 
| but both are very natural to all our moist rich 
| grounds, The first is one of the best pasture 
grasses we have, especially for rich soil. It 
starts early in spring, and grows late in the fall. 
It makes a mass of rich leaves, which being but 
little injured by frost, may lie onthe ground 
| through the winter, and afford good support for 
| stock whenever there is no snow, and may even 
| be fed off the next spring, before a new growth 
j starts. It constitutes the principal herbage of 
| most ofour best pastures. The fame of the blu- 
| grass pastures of Kentucky, is wide-spread, and 
| they are formed chiefly of this species. But as, 
for the reason before given, it is desirable to have 
| a mixture, and as the blu-grass does not make so 
much growth during the drouth of summer, it 
| is wellto have with it some timothy, (Phleum 
| pratenae,) red top, (Agrotis vulgaris,) and white 
clover. The timothy and red-tup start Jater than 
the blu-grass, and do not stand the frost so well, 
but will make more growth in the middle of the 
|} season; and the white clover will fill up all the 
| interstices, making a close sward. On deep 
| loamy soils, orchard-grass, (Dactyls glomerata,) 
| may be substiluted for tumothy and red-top. It 
| is a strong-growing grass in such situations, and 
makes an abundance of leaves which are well 
relished by cattle and horses. 
In forming pastures, the following kinds and 
quantities of seed may be used for an acre: 
Kentucky blue-grass, 16 quarts. 





Timothy, 4 do 
j Red-top, 8 do 
W hite clover, 2 do 


| If orchard-grass is substituted for the timothy 
| and red-top, half a bushel of seed will be requir- 
| ed. 

It should be an object to feed pastures as even- 
ly as possible; the grass should not be allowed 
}torun up to seed; as this is not ouly a loss of 
| the grass, but weakens the roots and impairs the 
| vigor of the succeeding growth,—exhausts the 

soil, and injures the quality of the feed for the 
|next year. The ‘‘old fog,”’ if allowed to remain 
jon the ground, makes the grass start thin and 
| spity, makes it sour and unpalatable, so that 
| stock reject it, unless impelled by hunger, and 
| it forms a favorable bed for the seed of wild 


the ground to be cecupred by weeds. On the plants, which soon spring up. If the farmer can- 


|notso stock his fields as to prevent the grass 
| from seeding, it is better to mow the spots which 
| are not properly fed, in order to get the benefit 


of the fall feed; and if the ‘*fog”’ isnot got off 
‘The time of mowing has much to do with the | in any other way, it is best to burn it in spring. 
vigor of the sward and the ainount of the crop. 


| It is a maxim with the best graziers, in England 


pastures, are draining, the eradication of bushes 


Two men, and two to | ; 
| natural laws which govern the production and | 


ght way of dealing—yet if farmers generally ob- | 


» the proper information it is not very important 
them to look up ils source. 
One line more as to that paper. It is oar opin- 
that the Albany Cultivator is much improved 
within The edilors sre dropping 
some of their old notions and adopting better ones. 
It is well for the readers of that valuable paper 
hat it gradually admits light from the east though 
‘sea no labels to let its readers know the source 
ame frum. 


a few years. 


KJ We are told by our agent that Capt. Geo. 
Chaxter of Hingham has a heifer two years old the 
1th of Her calf was then four weeks and 
‘wo days old. In the week ending June 30th the 
heiler made nine pounds of butter. She is of na- 


e breed. 








une, 





On Friday, in the London Bankruptcy Court, 


This is very well for a heifer of that after they are dug. 


CHECKING THE POTATO ROT. 

No subject of late, has interested the farmers 
of the United States, and indeed, the whole peo- 
ple, more than the potato rot. To have an ar- 
ticle of food, which had become so generally 
used asthe potato, and which was thought to 
be almost indispensable to our daily food, struck 
down, and, in many cases, almost out of exist- 
ence, by an unseen and unknown cause, is a 
case peculiar in itself and calamitous in its re- 
sults. Almost every form of experiment has 
been tried to prevent it, and much research and 

' investigation been made to find out the cause 
and prevent it. A vast number of ingenious 
theories have been formed, and as many expe- 
dients of cure adopted, and still the destruction 

ves on. 

We are happy to record one successful ex- 
periment for checking the rot in the potatoes 

Mr. Thomas McGill, of 
Bath, brought into our office last week a box 
| of potatoes that had been preserved by him, and 
were in a good state, except that they had 


8 divideud was made on an estate, under a fiat sprouted and the sprouts grown considerably, 
issued in 1799, fifty years ago. The bankrupts | proving incontestibly that there was healih and 
“ere Messrs. Present & Bodicker, who had vitality in them.—When he dug his potatoes 


scarcely a single creditor surviving. 


‘sled in upwards of half a million. There is} last fall, they were badly infected with the rot 


—und every one of them had “plague spots” 


if the grass is suffered to run to seed, it exhausts and this country, that the pastures should be well 
the energy and life of the roots, much more than cleared off once a year, in order to prevent the 
if it was cut at an earlier stage. ‘The deteriora- accumulation of old growth. 

tion of the soil is also greater in all cases where| These remarks apply more particularly to 
plants are allowed to form seed. The question | those kinds of grass which form large and strong 
has been much discussed, whether mowing-! seed stems, as timothy or red-top. 


The writers observation leads to the beliefthat this | Jeaf. If grass is wanted for winter use, it should 


the kind of animals placed on it. Cattle and _ which makes no seed stems. 
horses may do great injary to grass land, when | 








| the soil poached by the hoof. Sheep are less li- | 


| they will gnaw the grass to the roots, rendering | from the barn-yard. 


quence. —in woods or groves, or under fences. 


\ter and cheese, &c., than it is for manure in its 
crude state ; or whether it may not be better econ- 
omy to use the grase for these purposes and ma- 
nure the land in some other way. The course 





Blue-grass 
grounds should be grazed by any kind of stock. has but a small and feeble stem, but forms more 


depends much on the condition of the land aap, be che growth of the latter part of the season, 


The improvement of pastures by manure is 
it is wet or so soit that the sward is broken and | often ert they are frequently at a dis- 
} . whee tance form the body of the farm, and in situations 
able to do damage in this way ; though they, | difficult of aecess. It is therefore expensive, and 
/as well as other stock, may be kept so close that | perhaps impracticable to carry manure to them 
: Hence, we must resort to 
| it liable to be killed by frost - — 3 yd concentrated and portable manures ; as plaster, 
the land is only moderately fed, w "" > — | ashes, bones, guano, &c, Cattle and other stock 
or compararively solid, we do not thio ® | are very likely to leave a large portion of their ' ; 
crops of succeeding years are lessened in conse-| manure where it does comparatively little good | crops, which nature demands, and the soil does 
This | not contain. 
But it is argued that the aftermath should be | manure might be easily saved and turned to good 

left on the ground asa manure. The question secount, Yards might be made in some conve- 

| is, simply, whether this grass is worth more for) pient part of the pasture, (with cheap sheds if | 
| the purpose of fattening animals, or making but-) gesired,) and a layer of leaves, rubbish from | the Creat 
the pasture, or muck, to absorb the urine, and 
prevent the loss of liquids. ‘The stock might 
without much trouble, be kept in these yards, 
nights; and a large quantity of manure io this 


**taking away even that which is left.”’ 

_ The proper and simple means under such 
circumstances (and which every coachman and 
| Stage-driver ought to be made acquainted with,) 
would be, to get a little gin or brandy and add 
| double the quantity of water to it, and give a 
| spoonfal every five minutes until reaction takes 





of herbage consequent on too much wetness of | place, when the animal will be, in nine cases 


; Out of ten, restored and able to walk to his 
Stable in Jess than an hour. 
| the other course nine cases out of ten die, and, 
for the information of parties that advocate the 
bleeding, [ must tell them that if ever it should 


| from the brain are the jugular veins. 


CHARLES WILLS, Veterinary Surgeon. 


[N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 





PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
MOLD INSOILS. 


Few subjects are more interesting than the 
| consumption of organic matter in soils. By the 
terms “organic matter’? the unlearned reader 
wi!l understand a substance, which was once a 
part of some living vegetable or animal, and 
was organized by vitality. 

On all lands covered with forests or other 
growing vegetation,the production and consump- 
tion of mold are constantly in progress. When 
production exceeds consumption there is of course 
an increase of vegetable matter on the surface 
| of the earth. Oa the other hand, if from any 
| cause the decomposition of mold is larger than 
the additions to it, a diminution of the amount of 
organic matter ensues. 

The quality and agricultural value of mold de- | 
pend mainly on the character of the plants by the 
decay of which it hax’ been formed; and by the 
length of time which the vegetable debris has 





By pursuing the | 


ry acre should be reasonably certain to give 50 
| busheis of corn and 25 of wheat. A plenty of 
| lime, of potash, and of the mold formed bv pea 


vines and clover, will achieve such a consumma- | 


tion. 
| If the surface and subsoil naturally Jack lime, 
its sulphates, phospates and carbonates—if the 
earth has a small allowance of potash, magne- 
| Sia, soda and chlorine in its composition—it is 
unreasonable to expect large crops annually, 
| which consume in growing, a good deal of these 
| indispensable elements. Soils poor in alkalies 
| and alkaline earths, must not be expected to 


the convenience of the farmer. Bushes can be | be deemed necessary to deptive the brain of | yield much bread and meat per acre, no matter 
destroyed most easily towards the latter part of | blood, they must tie up the carrotid or vertebral | how large a quantity of swamp muck is added, 
summer. ‘The ‘old of the moon in August,” | arteries, and the only channels conveying blood unless lime, potash, phosphorus and sulphur are 


| added also, Bones, gypsuin and salt, or good 
| wood ashes, will give rich mold, by the aid of 
| clover, peas, grass or corn ; anda mold rich in 
the elements of flesh and bones, will be certain 
| to furnish the farmer with cheap potatoes, cheap 
bread and meat. In raising wheat, it is not de- 
sirable to have a soil largely stocked with or- 
ganic matter. Hence, it is often better to have 
| the 40 per cent. of clover veided in the dung and 
urine of sheep, evenly spread and distributed in 
| the soil of a wheat field, than to plough in the 
whole crop without permitting any aoimal to 
feed upon it. In the latter operation, more than 
twice as much orgame matter is added to the 
coil, as in the former. Whenever an agricultu- 
rist has reason to believe that a field lacks mold, 
he should grow crops and plough them in, rather 
than pasture it, or otherwise consume the vegta- 
bles that it produces. This will augment its 
mold. [Southern Planter. 





PROSPECT OF THE HAY CROP. 


The prospect of a crop of hay, in many parts 
of the State, is not very encouraging. No 
more than a medium crop can be expected in our 
vicinity. Where the snow was blown off the 
field during the winter past, many of them 
suffered with the severity of the cold weather, 





je washed and leached by rains, since the 
| vegetables ceased to live. Plants and forest 
| leaves that abound in azote or nitrogen, in sul- | 
| phur, phosphorus, line, potash, soda, magnesia 
and chlorine, yield afar richer mold than such | 
as contain very little of the elementary bodies | 
named. One hundred pounds of wheat, oats, | 
Wie . f “1 


CULM, Peas, voand, ur > ao Bey " 
duce in rotting, better mold for all agricultural 
purposes, than alike weight of pine wood, rye 
straw, or vther vegetable substance which is poor 
in breadand meat-forming elements. Common 
wood and all plants lose a portion of their earthy 
salts, (which appear as ashes when they are 
burnt) if long soaked in water. Old and long 
weathered cornstalks, and grass and straw will 
have parted with more or less of their feriilizing 
aioms by protracted exposure. Hence, after | 
plants cease to live and begin to decompose, the 
sooner they are ploughed in, and mingle with 
the earth, the Jess they lose, and the more val- 
uable they are to enrich the soil. The process 
of disorganization is governed by chemical laws 
as certain and uniform, as those which regulate 
the re-organization of the same or similar atoms, 
in developing the germs of a new generation of 
vegetable existences. 

The elements of water, oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which exist in all plants, seperate and pass 
off faster in mold than carbon and aaute. It is 
carbon, or the great element of coal and lamp- 
black, that renders muck and mold darker color- 
ed than were the vegetables, before they began 
to uadergo any chemical change. Light, heat 
and moisture nasten the decomposition of all veg- 
etable and animal tissues, and the consumption 
of their remalus or mold oa the surface of the 
earth. The same natural agencies equally favor 
the growth of plants, and the re-organization of 
minerals matier to serve as food for animals. 
The tillage and cropping of the husbandman, 
being purely artificial operations, are extremely 
liable to destroy the balance in organic nature, 
to the injury of the soil. 

Tillage greatly promotes the decay of organ- 
ic elements in soils, and the solution of the be- 
fore neariy insvluble saits of silica, lime potash, 
magnesia, &c., that furnish aliment to all crops. 
Vegetable and animal substances when rotting, 
evolve gases, which attack insolable compounds 
of flint and lime, potash, soda and magnesia, and 
render all these minerals available to growing 
plants, which imbibe them through their roots, 
and fix them permanently in their tissues. In 
nothing is the wisdom of God more perceptable, 
than in regulating the salubility of mold and the 
minute particles of rocks, which together, form 
all the diversified soils on our planet. Without 
this admirable adjustment for hourly, daily and 
annually feeding plants, which in turn feed ani- 
mals, both would soun cease to be on earth. How 
shall we make plain to the comprehension of a 
child, the science of feeding plants—the art of 
accumulating bread, meat and fruitin the soil! 


In 100 parts of fresh, lean meat there are 77 
parts of water, which may be expelled by dry- 
ing. In 100 parts of perfectly dry beef there 
are 4.23 of ash, or incombustible salts. Muscle 
contains about 15 per cent of nitrogen ; and 
nearly 52 of carbon. The other constituents 
are oxygen and hydrogen, or the elements of 
water, Lean meat, like the seeds of cereal 
plants, contains sulphur, phosphorus, Jime, iron, 
and all the elements required to form bones, 
brain, nerves, skin, &c. Hence, a dog or other 
carnivorous animals can subsist on lean meat, or 
on bread and wateralone. A good cow extracts 
from the soil in her food, some 40 o1 50 Ibs. of 
bone-earth, in the course of a year. Thirty 
pounds of this will be given in her milk, 
which will be sold, probably, in cheese, and the 
balance will be in her urine and dung. In 100 
Ibs. of wool there are five Ibs. of pure sulphur. 
In 100 los. of gypsum there are some 20 of sol- 
phur. Gypsum aids in making clover, peas and 
beans, and they make wool; and old woollen 
rags will form rich mold. For the same reason, 
clover, peas, and all Jeguminous plants, yield 
valuable food for a crop of wheat. But to begin 
at the begianing : How isa farmer to raise large 
crops of grass, clover or peas on poor land? 
| The thing cannot be done without mauure, or 
good ashes to furnish the constituents of the 





It is silly to believe for a moment 
that two tons of timothy or clover hay, or 2 
bushels of wheat, can be organized out of noth- 


purpose. So far as the subsoil 


ing, or from any other materials than such as 
or of ail things has appointed for that 
possesses lime, 
potash, phosphorus and sulphur, deep ploughing 
and subsoling will render theee elements availa- 


and are much thinned out. We have also had 
adry June, which has stinted the growth of 
grass. Nevertheless, as the time of cutting will 
be later than usual, should we have copious 
rains svon, they would materially increase 
the crop. Ia the mean time, we would remind 


out farurore ob 


wiieal, ang (hat uns makes yuud fodder. Ruta- 
bagas may also be put in with success, and the 
flat turnip may be pat in some time hence. All 
which are valuable fooa for stock. 

{Maine Farmer. 


FOR THE POISON OF IVY 
OR MERCURY. 

Dr. Ranpatx, of Vassalboro’, informs us that 
he has used spirits of turpentine as a remedy for 
the poison of this plant, with very good success. 
When the whiteish pimples begin to appear, 
and the burning, itching sensation commences, 
he rubs spirits of turpentine on the parts affected 
and it gives immediate relief. He has tried it 
repeatedly. 

This plant is found in abundance on many 
farms in this State, and many persons who are 
obliged to work among it, suffer much from its 
poison every year, especially in the haying sea- 
son. We have suffered much from it ourself, 
and have tried many remedies which have been 
recommended, but have never found any that 
would give immediate relief. The above eim- 
ple remedy is new to us; bat if, on further tri- 
al, it is found to be efficacious, the knowledge of 
it is of considerable importance. It commends 
itself to the attention of all who are exposed to 
the poison. lb. 





REMEDY 





Cuttrure or THe Gooseserry.—By sowing 
seeds and by hybridizing we may obtain in 
France as well as in England new and merito- 
rious varieties. These seedlings are so easily 
raised that there is always an advantage in rais- 
ing them, and in reserving for them those sorts 
raised from seed, instead of those multiplied by 
cuttings. This last mode of increase is, indeed, 
employed to propagate the finer varieties, but, 
by sowing only seeds of fine fruits, remaikable 
kinds are infallibly obtained. 

These seedling plants are very vigorous and 
resist mneh better than others the heat of sum- 
mer, their greatest enemy in our Avergne cli- 
mate, and still more so in she south of France. 
All kinds of soil are suitable for the mackerel 
gooseberry [i.e , those grown for tarts.) “They 
prefer, however, that which is rather new and 
strong: they shrink from the sun, but like still 
less entire shade ; and, as between two evils we 
mast choose the Jeast, it is better to plant them 
in the open sunshine, provided their roots are 
shaded and that the ground which surrounds 
them preserves its moisture. In the other case, 
the plant withers before ripening its fruit, and 
perishes entirely or at least down to the ground. 

The best method of treating these gooseberries 
is to cover the earth around their roots with 
stones, tiles, or with a sort of paving brick or 
tile ; and this practice so necessary for the plants 
in question, is always excellent for all fruits or 
other trees; and we always find those speci- 
mens doing well which are planted in well pav- 
ed yards, where their roots are kept cool and 
protected by the stones. ‘This may readily be 
understood when it is remembered that stones 
do not exhaust the ground, like any plants or 
weeds which might spring up therein ; and al- 
so that aclose pavement or tiling would prevent 
the evaporation of the soil, its consequent drying, 
as well as hinder it from burning. 

This action of the sun, with the consequent 
heat and evaporation, often injurious to large 
trees whose roots dito a iderable ex- 
tent for nourishment, is often fatal to the goose- 
berry, whose smaller and more delicate roots 
suffer excessively in a hot and dry climate. 

The roots being protected, the gooseberry may 
be cultivated in three different ways—as a bush 
or shrub, asa vertical espalier, or as a horizon 
tal espalier. 

As a bush or shrub. It suffices, for the first 
purpose, to let it grow at will; and, for the sec- 
ond, to eat down to the base or main stem all 
the superfluous young shoots, in order to keep it 
toa single stem. Itis the generally preferred 
and that which gives the least trouble. 

[Revue Hort cole. 











The fishing business for a year or two past, 
has been greatly depressed—never more 80 than 
at the present time. The causes which have 
operated upon the Mackerel portion of the busi- 
peas are the stringency of the money market 





ble to cultivated plants. 


Bat on most soils, it 


and the importations from the British Provinces. 





NO. 41, 
————————_— 


The scarcity and high price of potatoes exerts 
& much greater influence upon the fish market 
than many people may be aware of. Maoy 
families ia the country who have made fish ard 
owed 4 portion of their principal articles of 
me ave been obliged to find other articles to 
aon “pon, ‘They being unable to obtain 
oo potatoes without paying an enormous price 
wt them, have been obliged to give up their 
fish, for there are very few persons who can 
relish fish without potatoes. If persons will 
examine inte this, they will find that this cause 
has greatly affected the business. 
The appearance of the cholera in our country, 
and the statement which has been generally 
circulated that fish was an incentive to that 
disease, has had a wonderful effect upon the 
fish market—especially that of fresh fish. Fresh 
mackerel, which last year were readily parchas- 
jed at eix and eight cents each, can now hardly 
| be disposed of at two cents. A company m 
this town who have been supplying the Boston 
market with lobsters, and who have always 
heretofore found a ready sale for all they took, 
have recently been obliged to allow three thou- 
sand they had captured, to go back to the rocks 
from whence they had been taken, because it 
Was impossible to dispuse of them otherwise.— 
[Glouzester Telegraph. 











Trains passed over the Kennebee and Port- 
Jand Railroad from Bath to North Yarmouth, 
on the 4th, crowded with passengers. ‘I'wo 
| passenger cars only, capable of sesting sixty- 
| four passengers, each, are on the road, and it 
became necessary to provide seats in the gravel 
j Cars. Even then not one half who wished to 
| take passage on that day, were accommodated. 
| Che road is excellent, the ease of the cars and 
| the smoothness of the road being equal to the 
best older roads. The grading and foundation 
is of a most durable description, and with one 
exception, an unpardonable mistake in the 
“‘dovetailing”’ of the crossties, (the fault of 
which itis said hes between the engineer and 
the director that went to England,) the road 
will rank as one of the first in New England. 
We understand the Huntress will connect with 
the road at Bath, and passengers will take the 
Aulantic and St. Lawrence at North Yarmouth 
for Portland. No definite arrangement, how- 
ever, is yet fixed upon. The fare is 25 cents 
from Bath to Brunswiek ; 65 cents from Bath 
to North Yarmouth, and 90 cents from Bath 
to Portland. The station in Bath is not com- 
pleted, but will probably be finished outside in 
a week or ten days. Two good engines are on 
the road and two new passenger cars. [n addi- 
tion to the through travel the way business be- 
tween Bath, Brunswick and North Yarmouth, 
villi diately bee important. [Hallowell 
Gazette. 


} 
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Taxes ix Nortuampron.—The assessor's 
valuation of all the taxable property in North- 
ampton, the present year, as we learn from the 
Courier, is two millions seven hundred and eighty 
Jive thousand, nine hundred dollars. ‘The tax is 
$ 4,20 on the thousand dollars. There are fifty 
four individuals and twenty-six farms, taxed be- 
tween five and ten thousand dollars. The high- 
est on the list is the Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
$110,000. Sylvester Graham, known in years 
back as ‘* the saw dust philosopher,” is taxed 
for twenty-two thousand dollars. 





A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, “ impressed with the importance of the 
sulphur may bb ised ws Mmeunndd;amettofiees- 
ant in cholera times, and firmly convinced that it 
is to be lamented that sulphur has fallen into 
disuse, and given place to a tribe of deleterious 
d hes and comp is, whereby a number of 
diseases (once nearly eradicated by the use of 
sulphur) have become very common,” Offers a 
a premium of five dollars for the best article 
that may be be written upon the subject, and 
sent to the care of the editor of the Medical 
Journal on or before the first day of August 
next. 
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MECHANIC ARTS. 


Suoeinc Horses. Ata meeting of the Roy- 
al Agricultural Society of England, some time 
| since, Professor Sewel remarked, that he fre- 
| quently found old horses shod with a layer of 
leatber, forming an artificial sole between the 
hoof and the shoe, recovering from severe affec- 
tions, causing injury to the hoof—such, for in- 
stance, as contraction, brittleness, and cracks, 
or even diseases of the foot itself, as thrushes, 
corns,cankers,etc., and permanently regain their 
original elasticity and firmness. 








Sick room Bepsteao.—Dr. Josiah Buckman, 
an estimable physician, of Woodstock, Vt., is 
exhibiting to the profession of Boston a very in- 
geniously constructed bedstead, which far sur- 
| passes all that have been previously devised.— 
| By the turn of a winch,the patient may be plac- 
| ed in any desirable position, bathed, showered or 
put into a vapor bath without leaving the bed. 
Every rich man should have one in his house ; 
and with respect to hospitals and charitable in 
stitutions for the sick and infirm, would it not 
be the summit of benevolence to provide each 
and all of them with this excellent and admira- 
ble structure’, If some cabinet-maker would 
commence the manufacture at once, he might 
reap a harvest of patronage, [Boston Med. and 

Sar. Jour. 








A patented machine has been put into opera- 
tion at Birmingham for making up letter-envel- 
opes. It is calculated thatif worked by man- 
ual labor, one man and three or four boys would 
be able to turn out from 30,000 to 35,000 en- 
velopes in a day, the paper being supplied to 
the machine ready cut. An expert workman 
can only make up 2,000 envelopes by hand in 
a day. 





HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 
SEARN TO COOK WELL. 


The health of a family depends upon it. We 
know there are those who associate luxury, ef- 
feminacy, and all dependent ills, with every at- 
tempt of the kind recommended. But we do 
not believe that health is — by eating 
raw carrots or doughy bread, or to secure long 
life, it is necessary to turn cannibal. Nor were 
men made to graze like cattle or eat food like 
dogs. 

Nor is it necessary, in order to shun the er- 
rors of which we speak, to rush into the oppo- 
site extreme. Good cookery does not consist In 
producing the highest seasoned dishes, nor such 
as to fuster a morbid appetite: but in preparing 
every disn well, however simple or common it 
may be. ‘There are, for instance, families who 
never eat any good bread from one century to 
another, and have no idea in what it consists. 
Nor are mea's cooked any better withio their 
precincts. ‘Those little, simple, and healthy del- 
icacies, which the good housekeeper knows intu- 
itively how to produce are never seen here. 
Even a dish of potatoes cannot get themselves 
well boiled. .A member of the family might as 
well fall among the Hottentots as far as any prop- 
er nursing i» concerned. These things ought not 
be, nor is there any need of their existence, if 
the wife has any just notions of her obligations 
to herself and those about her. 

The science of breadmaking, of meat broil- 
ing, stewing, roasting, and boiling; of vegeta- 
ble cooking, and of preparing the multifarious 

amal) dishes of all sorts, which go to make 
pleasant the table, and all about, are hers—hers 
to understand and practice. [Prairie Farmer. 
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THE POET'S CORNER. 


JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT. 











The following little song is all the rage in Paris. 
The words are by Charles Jefireys. 


_ 


You are going far away, 
Far away from poor Jeannette, 
There is no one left to love me now " 
And sou, too, may forget; 
Sut my heart will be with you, 
Wherever you may go, 
Can you lookme in the face 
And say the same, Jeannot? 
When you wear the jacket red, 
And the beautiful cockade, 
Oh, I fear you will forget, 

All the promises you made, 
With the gun upon your shoulder, 
And the bay’net by your side, 
You'll be taking some proud lady, 

And be making ber your bride. 


Or when glory leads the way, 
You'll be madly rushing on, 
Never thinking +f they kill you, 
That my huppiness is gone; 

If you win the day perlaps, 
A Geweral you'll be, 

Though I'm prond to think of that, } 
W hat will become of me; 

Oh, if I were Quees of France, 
Or still better, Pope of Rome, 

I would have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home; 

All the world ehould be at peace, 
Or of Kings wust show their might, 

Why, let them who make the quarrels, 


Be the only men to fight. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Mis. Sniffles at Home, 


“*] must show ye my daggertype, sister Mag: | 
wire, that | had took while 1 was gone.” | 

“T want to know if you've got one of them! 
things! I've heern abeut’em, and had a great 
evuresity to see “em, Pray, how do they take | 
‘em hh 
“Well, Tiltell ye. Sal—Sal Blake, come 
in here! Why don't ye never start sometime | 
or other when Leall ye? You go up stairs to 
my chamber, and fetch here that thing kivered 
with morocker, that litson the stand. Sve p 
quick, you,—and don’t you be longee’n till next! 
day afier lomerrer, i ye canhelpn. And here! 
don't you open it—you fetch a right straight) 
along duwn—d'ye bear? That young one dues} 
iry my patience the worst way: she’s the 
slowest of all created critiers. I don’t beleve 
nu done her any good stayin’ with you while we 
was gone. I wish the elder'd a sent her to 
the widder Grimses—I guess shed a made | 
her fly round. I don’t spose you trained her a 
nite” 

“Well, I didn't eee no occasion for it. She} 
seecoed willin’ enough to dew without drivin’. | 
And beswes, Ident spprove of workin’ half| 
grown gals so hed as tome folks dew. It} 
tlunte “em, and iwjures their constitutions.” 

“I declare, if that aint a bright idee! jist as} 
if—As true as natur, there she comes ! What's! 
got inte ye, Sal, to make ye eo spry all of a 
I guess ve secn a ghost cn the stair-| 
way. didn't ye? ‘There, sister Magwire, aint! 
that etnkin’? Sal, you huzzy! where's yer} 
manners? don't yer know no better’n to be a) 
guvpin’ over Mics Magwire’s shoulders! go in-| 
tu the kneher—budge !’ 

‘Why, sister Suiffles, dew let the poor child) 
look at it---what harm’! it dew 2?” 

“Sester Magwire, | wish you woulda’t inter- 
fere in my domestic arrangements---Sal, you put| 
for the kitchen, and finish pearin them apples :| 

and when ye ve pet “em done, take held end| 
scour them pans—and don’t ye stop to look out} 
o' the winder—and as sven as ye git done scour-| 
in’ the pangs, come here, and I'Il tell ye what vo) 
do next. [rather guess Pil larn that critter to 
koow her place, afore I've been here much long: | 
er. She haint never had no instruction abvut! 
what belongs to her sitterwation, at all.’’ 

**Poor thing ! I} dor’t blame her, I'm sure. 
You know, Mrs. Suiffles, the elder’s first! 
wile brought her up as if she was her own) 
daughter,” 

Well, I mean to show her the difference be-| 
twixt genteel folks and them that’s born to be) 
uoderlin’s, But aut that a wonderful strikin’| 
picter ?”” 

“It is, actiily—looks as nat’ral 9s life especial-| 
ly the elders specs and your cap.”’ 

“! had a couple more jist like it took at the 
same time ; one for Melissy, and ‘tother for! 
Sam Pendergrasse’s wite. I think the posi-| 
tion’s very intereetin’ me a leanin’ on the el- 
der’s shoulder, and holdin’ hold of his hand.” 

“They most cost a good deal--don't see how 
you could afford it.’’ 

*Well, Il tell you how ‘twas--’iwas a cir- 
cumstynce. At Miss Pendergrasse’g party--see, 
T haint told ve al! about her makin’ a party for 
us, | guess ; well, she did, and it was a reg’lar| 
kind of a would-if-ve-could consarn, jest such as) 
she always makes out when she tries to cut a! 
splude. But Sam’s wife meant well enough, | 
And on the hull ‘twas quite pleasant. Most of; 
my old acquaimainces was there: Major Coon 
and his vite, pompious as ever; Mr, Crane and 
his wife—she was Kesier Winkle. She don’t, 
paint her face no more, now her matket’s made! 
—looks wonderfo! humbly. And there was old| 
Dawson and his wife—widder Jenkins, ye know | 
—she was Poll Bingham. She and Miss Coon | 
had their heads together half the evenin’ a whis-| 


eucden 


} 


penn’ about me ard the elder. But I didn’t! 
care, L tell ye ; I bild my head as high as any| 
on em, it not a deefle grain higher. ‘There was 


& great deal o’ notice taken o° me and the elder. | 
He talked up and made considerable of a sinsa-| 
tion. =| told himafore hand to do his purtiest, | 
for I wanted old Dawson's wife to see’t I'd got, 
& pardner ruther above common, such as hern is. 
Ai d I guess she felt it some, fur she looked 
Migaly spiteful. While the elder was a talkin’, 
she kept a htinching Miss Coon, and grinnin’. | 
Sam Pendergrasse’s wife said she obsarved to’ 
Aer that she should be in a Constant state o° con-| 
sarn about the elder, for fear he’d git choked 
with a big word stickin’ in his throat. Miss 
I endergrass said she wouldn't care a ceat about 
iH, it she was me; for *twas plain enough ‘twant 
bothin’ bat envy because her husband coulda’t 
talk so,"’ 

**But you was gwine to tell about them dag- 
Sertypes,”’ 

“O, ves. Well, Sam Pendergrasse’s wife 
axed Miss Coon to play on the pianner, They've 
Ot & planner for Ann Eliza—piece of extrava- | 
gence in my opinion—don't see how Sam Pen-| 
dergrass can afford such things—besides, I don’t | 
believe Ann Eliza’ll ever make much of a mu-| 
Biciane T, for she can't play but a few tunes yet, | 
and she’s been a takin” lessons almost three’ 
months. IT spent the day there one day, and 
she thumpt away on the consarned thing half the 
time. It was enough to split a body's skall open. | 
Well, Miss Coon she sat down to the pianner 
—and of all things! I wish you could have been 
there! If ‘twant Kulin,’ then no matter. She} 
throwed back her head, and she rolled up her 
eyes, and she thrum'd 

agers. 


re windy tee Ot was a caution to old gates) 
oO, 
od ae vsensical thing, that| 
ep sayin every lute while ** Jimmeni sondly | 
a oe — Perfectly disgusted ” 7 
“But what has ; 
oan all that to dew with dagger-| 
“Well, I was a gwine to tell 
’ —wh P 
have patience! I was settin’ right 4 the in| 
her when she sung, and I observed that the haa 
me wonderful cures buzzum pin. So, after 
rom 4 got done her music, and gone back to’ther| 
side of the room, [ says to Melissy, says { 
what a sing’lar looking buzzum pin Miss Coun’s 
got on—wonder what it’s made of! “Why 
mar,” says she, “it's a dagoert f jor 
—didn't you never see a Ava al Hah 
says [but I've heerd of “em.' go Melisey 


she got right up and went and axed Miss Coon | fastens yer head to an iron consarn to keep it 
if she wouldn't be kind enough to let mar see ber | sti!l—for yo've got to set as onmovable as a 
pin. 1 was awful mad at Melissy—dida't want wax work, and as stiff as stillyards, or the pic- 
that stuck up critter to know’t I noticed her pin | ter’ll be spiled. Then ye must leok | strait at 
—so I speaks op and I says, ‘*I] want ye to un-| the maciine that stands there a pictin” right at 
a Mise Coon, that I didn’t gg T Miss | yer face—’’ a ee EAE i 
Smith te ax ye to show me yerpin.”” “Olaw,” “Grammery ! shou ink it wou a 
says she, ‘you're scanty’ waioane to see it.”’ | awful sitiwation. I should be frightened out 0 
So she onfastened it, and handed it to Melissy, | my wits.” ‘ inti 
mighty gracious. She's always wonderful po-| “Lawful yr sap ae a bit “ _ 
lite to Melissy—don't know, l’m sure, what's ther’s a winder a right side o” ye, es a ~ 
the reason she treats her so much better’a ever | sheet fasiened all round ye, and “ ve g 
she did me; but I spose ther aint nothin’ ware) oe a byes vaafetipe wags ~~ -_ rove see 
her to be jelous of. Well, Melissy she fetched | the light reflects into the winder a = 
it over, and I couldn't help lookin’ et it; and sure | face, and from yer face it re(rajerates ontu the 
enongh, there wasthe Major, nat'ral as life, with | steel plate, and executes the picter in a oye 
all his trainin’ regimentats on--*twas complete. “Well, I don’t understand a bit better’n 

Miss Coon axed me how I[ liked it. “Taint —_— Poa apa 5 i Halal 
derful handsome,” says I, “but it leoks fu as | | never ! “er y : oe 
well as the Major.” Miss Coon turned rather daylight to me. seen Fig t —e ; a 
red, ond twas plain to be seen she felt cut up./ ‘*Well, what do they call them daggertypes 
Meliesy—silly thing—she kinder wanted to plas- | fer™ . > ra 
ter over what I'd said, so she praised it uptothe| ‘OU, I spose that’s on account o° t -' seer 
skies—said she never see any thing £0 perfeet— | they use to polish off the plates a oreband. 
and axed Miss Coon where “twas took. Miss; Seems to me that was what Jabe said. 

Coon said the Mayor had it took in Gambletown,| “‘Jabe who!” ‘ ss 

a few days afore. Ther was a gentleman stay- “Why Jabe Clark—he tock that picter. 


— 


“What, I thought ye was gwine to stay to 
tea.”’ 
“No, I can‘*t—husband’ll be expecting me 
home to drink tea with him.” : 
“Well, then, I'll jest throw on my things and 
run over and take a dish with ye, for I'm tired 
and don’t feel like gettin vittals myself.”"— 
Neal’s Gazette. 


Se 
A CURE FOR MEDDLERS. 


Many years ago, the Captain of a merchant 
vessel took his mischievous son to Liverpool. 
The boy was just old enough to be always in 
mischief, and his chief amusement was to cut 
the rigging, let the chickens from the coop, turn 
the spout of the water casks, and torment the 


white and noble forehead. The gentlemen, on 
the coptrary, have, perhaps, pictured him a man 
of thisty or forty years of age, stiong and en- 
ergetic in his person, with all the fire of genius 
flashing from his eyes—in fact, a golden winged 
eagle, as he has been called. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, your imaginations are too vivid. La- 
martine is of a medium height, very thin, old, 
with short, straight grey hair, hollow cheeks 
and a long nose slightly red, no whiskers, no 
soft smile to redeem the size of his mouth or 
his thin, colorless lips; no tenderness, no fire 
in the hollow grey eyes, but simply a quiet, ser- 
ous, rather stern looking old man. st 

was examining him, Napoleon Bonaparte (not 
the President,) passed by, and I was startled al- 
most off my seat by the wonderful resemblance 
he bears to the portraits of the Emperor. Had 





dogs and cats. At other times he would pass! | time, 1 might give you a short description of 
his opinion on all the dishes of the table, open | Laroche Jaquelin, the fattest man in the Assem- 
the wine bottles, and drink the health of all on ply, witha half bushel at least of curly hair 
board in their absence. The cook hated his | standing out from each side of his round, good 
sight—the sailors would have made shaik’s meat | pymored face; ard of Lucien Murat, another 
of him; but the steward resolved to cure him. | Jarge, fat specimen, who sometimes appears in 
fle accordingly made a fish-broth, palatable to | a costume as brilliant as that in which his splen- 
the old salts, yet bitter enough toa green pal- | did father astonished the Cossacks : and of Odil- 
ate. It was placed on the table, and a number! jon Barrot, with his short, plump figure and 


in’ there a few weeks, who done "em uncommon 
correct. ‘*O, mar,” says Melissy, “I heerd the 
elder say he meant to go home by the way ‘oe 
Gambletown—why can't you step and have 
yourn and the elder’s took for me? Jubiter’s got 
a cousin livin’ there—a young man named Jo 
Buker, and he’s comin’ out here in a few weeks, 
You can leave ’em with him to fetch.” “Well, 
says J, I'll see about it.” 

After that, Melissy, che teased us till we 
promised to git ’em for her. She concluded 
she'd like to have us represented together in one 
picter. We'd made our cajculations to stop in 
Gembletown a day or two on our way bum. 
The elder was sum acquainted with elder Cum- 
stork, the minister ther—had met him at the 


“You don't?” 

** Iv’s a curus circumstance. I!) tell ye how 
lit happened. I'd no more idea o” the dagger- 
|typer bein’ Jabe Clarke than nothing in the 
| world, Nobody didn’t know it. He was there 
jin Gambletown cuttin’ a mighty swell with his 
daggertypes—makin’ money like dirt. Had his 
gallery over Smith's store—altered his name— 
had a great flarin’ sign stuck up over his door 
that had on it “*Mr. Augustus Montgomery, 
Daggertyper.”” Well we went in there a Fri- 
day to look at his pictures, and eee what he tax- 
ed for takin’ *em—thought mabby he'd strike 
,off some. Brother Cumstork went wilh us 
| and introduced us; and Mr. Montgomery was 
wonderful polite—showed us all his picters ; told 


meetin’ o’ the Presbytery. We left Wiggle-| us all about ‘em tew—the way he took == 
town a Monday, went round by Pidgen Pint,| so on ; though most on ‘em was hie own din’ 
and stopped there towards night.—The elder| nesses. ‘There was Mr. Montgomery a 
inquired where the Minister lived, and we went] —there was Mr, Mcantgomery a smokin’— Mr, 
there. We hadent never heerd of him afore—| Montgomery a shaviv’—and everso many more. 
but twas beiter to go there than to haye a tavern | I torgit what they was all dewin.” Ail the time 
bill wo pay. His name was Hawley. ‘The | I kept a thinkin’ I'd seen the man afore; but to 
elder he introduced himself as the Rev. elder| save my life J couldn't remember when nor 
Sniffles, from Serabble Hill, and his consort.| where, He looked kind oe” nat ral somehow, 
Well, brother Hawley invited us in and intro- | and his voice sounded jest as Af I'd heerd it 
duced us to his wife. She was asick lookin’ | afore. But then he locked so different, no won- 
woman, with a hull raft 0’ young ones equallin’ | der 1 dido’t know him at first. He'd got off his 
round her, ’Twant very pleasant there, they ; whiskers all only a bunch on the up ot his chin; 
dua’tseem to be in wonderful good circum- | and he’d got on spectacles, though | noticed he 
stances. ut they wrealed us very polite, and | looked over the tops ot "em. He had a wig, tew, 
we staid till Thursday. A Thereday we come considerably blucker'n bis own hair. ‘The el- 
on to Gambletown, got there in the afternoon. | der and me we stood up together and axed him 
Ulder Cumsterk was very glad to see us, and if he thought we'd ¢ake well. “Jingo! you'd 
so was his wife. 1 was quite surprised when | make an admyrable picter.’ Then it popped 
seen her, for [used to know her some—Her| right into my head who ‘twas. I was on the 





were set on watch. The mischievous boy soon 
entered, louked on the table, spied the tempting 
broth, and resolved tc taste ; so he looked around 
to see if he was watched, and observing no 
one, tovk a huge.spoonful, and filled his mouth 
“ chuck” full. “T'was to him bitter as gall— 
he made al! sorts of faces—couldn’t swallow it 
—would have spit it out—ran in every direction 
to get rid of his mouthful, but he dare not dis- 
close his situation through fear of a discovery. 

The steward entered in the midst of his troub- 
les, called down the Captain and passengers, 
and Jobo was caught in the very act of swallow- 
ing the bait. He was pale as death, and would 
have jumped overboard if he had dared, to get 
rid of the eyes directed at him. 

**] feel very unwell,” said John. 
go to bed,”’ 

The steward was determined not to let him off, 
and pretending to discover a part of his bait 
gone, vehemently ‘exclaimed, ‘ John, I hope 
you havn’t eaten the rat poison !” 


“T want to 


should be cured. 


that he must take them, 





name was Mary Cushman. She used to keep pinto’ screamin’ right out,—but I happened to 
school in Wiggletown when Melissy was a| think and hild my tongue, for thinks pr! Pi 
little gal. J seat her to Miss Cushman’s schoo]. come up | with ye old fellow for that * Grody 
Melissy liked her very well, but I never thought Flewry”’ afore | quit ye. So I told him we'd 


much of her. She was kind © proud—couldn’t set for our picters; and he fixed the plate and; 


get acquainted with her. She wouldn’t talk | the machipe, and arranged us in our cheers the 
about nobody— She had quite a quarrel with the | way we wanted to be represented—and then he 
widder Jinkins about Alvirv. Miss Jinkins| took us. But the first one want good. The 
tovk Alviry out of school. There was a great! elder he hysted his eyebrows—it's a trick o 
deal said about it—Every body was a takin’ | hisen—and so his pieter had as much asa dozen 
sides. Mise Jiokifs went all around blezin’ pairs of eyes. “ It was ruther bigger’n | want- 
away aginst Miss Cushman. But I couldn't, ed ittew. I axed him if he couldn’t make one 
hear of Miss Cushman’s saying anything, al- ruther smaller. He said, “ O, yes, he had a 
though 1 spose Miss Jinkins did abuse her) process by which he could manage ’em down to 
shamefully. 
at our house, a purpose to see if she wouldn't, from the machine and that time "twas geod. 1 
have something to say about it, but she never was so much pleased with it, 1 told him I'd have 
opened her head. ; a 
ou'—expressed my opinion o’ the widder Jin-| friend 0° mine. The elder luoked rather, sur- 
kins wihout resarve. But still the provokin’ | prised, bat he didn’t say nothing. Well, he got 
critter never said a syllable about the matter. | another one full as good as the first; and | hked 
I tell ye ‘twas the Isst time I axed her there to it so well, | concluded to have another one to 
tea. I was disgusted with her. I took quite a) fetch home with me. ‘The elder opened his 


dislike tew Ler, and when she went away I eyes aud looked surpriseder’n ever; but | gin | 


didn’t care whether Lever beerd from her agin bim a look, and he hild his tongue. Afier he'd 


| ornot. And I hadn't heeid since—didn’t know finished ‘em al! up, end got ’em all set in the 


what had become of her. But 1 knewed her, cases, says |, whe ell, now, Mr. Menigomery, 
the minute | clapped eyes opon her in Gamble- | what dye tox '’’—* Well,” says he, “my reglar 
town, for she’s ruther a singular Jochin’ woman. | price for a double picter is tew dollars ; but Lal- 
‘‘Law me,”’ says I, “Mary Cushman, | want) ways want to do the feir thing. So in your case 
to know if that’s you?’ *Jest so,” says she ] wont tex but five dollars for the hull.’ As 


“but Lean’t for the life o’ me tell who you are’,| good luck would have it, 1 happened to haye| Ought to promise that you will never touch a 


—*Then dear me,” says 1, why I'm the rev-| that are buzzom-pin he sold the elder in my 
erend Miss Soifiles, she ‘twas widder Bedott, o’ | work-pocket. lt had been there ever since the 
Wiggletwown.” “Sure enough,” says she, “I elder first showed ittome. So I takes it out 
wonder I didn’t know you, but I’ve seen so, and holds it up afore him--* There,”’ said f, 
many tolks since | was there, it ruther confuses | ‘* that’s a buzzom-pin that my husband bought 
me sometimes.” 1 thought ‘twas a pretty poor of a pediar and paid him five dollars tor i. He 
excuse for furgetim’ me, but I passed it off. was a wonderful pious pedlar—and of course he 
She was wonderful polite tous. They'd ben wouldn't take advantage of a minister; and he 
to dinner, but she went and got dinner for us said ‘twas woth double the money he taxed, but 
right off. She don’t keep no help, does ail her! seein’ he was tradin with the clargy he wouldn’t 
own work, and | must say she keeps the house charge but half price. ‘To be sure, it didn’t 
in Very nice order, and cooks pretty well, con- look quite so green then as it does now—the 
siderin’ she used tobe a sechool-marm; school greenness was principally on husband's side.— 
teachers don’t ginnerally make no great o’house- | Now I’m willin’ to do as well by you as Jabe 


ltned my best to draw her another one took for Miss Sam Pendergrass, a | 


| I feel awful. Oh, quick—quick !” 


| Every body stirred about to help poor suffer-| binds’ one’s affection to it; if there is anything 


, ing John. It was considered a desperate case 


but in vain, 
** Can't I chew it ™ enquired John. 


ly destroys the effect, and they are worthless.”’ 
John heaved a sigh as Jong as the yard arm 
** Can’t you grease them,” said Joho. 





| and six in a dose.”’ 


| John rolled over and then back again, and after | *ion ernment — ey 
| many efforts, succeeded in swallowing the six, ™0omlight heavens anywhere move the human 


| pills. 


j ' sath : If a landscape of hill, and dale, and waving sha- 
| By and by John began visibly to improve. dnur saycheee aaptiony G0-0ne; tishee! i 

the murmuring nil, and the falling cascade, and 
said the steward, after John had the distant echo of some distnsber of midnight 


Sleep was recommended, and Jobo slept well. 
“ y » 29 
Now, 


| awoke, “I have been thinking what a narrow 


John's situation was most desperate—he was | ‘hemselves to most readers; although it is doubt- 
| almost choked with fear, and confeseed he had, fu! whether wisdom would dictate the cultiva- 
| eaten the rat-poison. ‘The steward was moved |!" of 100 strong and vivid an attachment for 
i pity as he saw drops of sweat roll down | 20y earthly object, even the most excellent : 
John’s cheeks in his agony of fear; but the | t may be assumed as an undoubted fact, all 
physician of meddlers desired that his patient | Other circumstarces being equal, that local at- 


“* There iseno time to be lost,”’ said the stew- | aes 
ard. And John was laid at his length upon the more attached to it, than living in it a month ; 
cabin floor; his pulse telt, ice applied to his fore-| i¥mg_ in it five years more than a single year ; 
head, a blister to the back of his neck, and was | #4, for life proportionably more than five years. 
finally rolled in a blanket. In the meantime the . ; 
steward made several large pills, and told John S¥Ccessive generations of the same family, how 


‘Oh, any thing,” said John. “ Quick, quick! | OUT Nature of which we are now speaking! If 


and desperate cases require desperate remedies. | !!¥ing for euccessive years, or through life in 
John opened his mouth, and rolled the huge competence and without solicitude, sharing with 
pill about with his tongue, trying to swallow it, | the same dear family circle the mansion of a past 


“ No,” replied the steward, ‘ for that instant-| ! he hours of morning twilight; the pensive and 


me No, ° said the steward, ** that would cause associations convert the whole of surroundi 
Well, | invited her to drink tea any size.” So we set agin, a leetle furder off| instant death. They must be swallowed whole, ae ep em as 


round, florid, ludicrously savage little face. 

Bot my letter is growing eo jong that 1 must 
reserve these gentlemen for another time, I will 
finish by giving you a little speech of Monsieur 
Lamartine, which was told me the other day. 
It seems he has been much annoyed by the per- 
tinacity of some Americans, whe have insisted 
upon seeing and being introduced to him, just 
as if he was some great curivsity to be seen for 
a fixed price. A short time since, becoming 
vexed with a certain member of the Assembly, 
he exclaimed, “ Vous eles assex bete d'etre trans- 
Atlantique.” ‘* You are silly enough to be 
| trans-Atlantic.” This little anecdote may serve 
| as some warning to future travellers;s—[MeD. 





THE COUNTRY AND CITY. 


The sentiments expressed in the fo!lowing ex- 
tracts, made in part from the Farmer’s Every 
|Day Book, are practical, and will commend 





| tachments are in proportion to their duration, 
A family living in a house one year becomes 


And especiaily if the same place is tenanted by 


powerfully developed becomes the tendency of 


| there is anything in this world that rationally 


} 


, | that imparts a philosophical dignity to life, it is 


generation. What varied associations cluster 
around the fireside and the household altar !— 


the mellow shades of evening ; and no less the 
dark watches of midnight, are alike flooded with 
soothing recollections. 

In the country, upon the cultivated farm, such 


nature into a fairy scene, on which the imsgin- 
If the stsrry and 


sensibilities with a delightful emouon, it is here! 


THE SEVEN-SHILLING PIECE. 


It was during the panic of 1826, that a gentle- 
man, whom we shail call Mr. Thompson, was 
seated with something of a mglancholy look ia 
his dreary back-room, watching his clerks pay 
away th ds of pounds hourly. ‘Thompson 
was a banker of excellent credit; there existed 
perhaps, in the city of London no safer concern 
than that of Messrs. Thompson & Co. ; but at 
a moment such as I speak of, no rational re- 
flection was admitted, no former stability was 
looked to; a general distrust was felt, and 
every one rushed to his banker's to withdraw 
his hoard, fearing that the next instant would 
be too late, forgetting entirely that this step 
was that of all others most likely to insure the 
ruin he sought to avoid. 

But to return, The wealthy citizen sat 
gloomily watching the outpouring of his gold, 
and with a grim smile listening to the clamor- 
ous demands on his cashier; tor although he 
felt perfectly easy and secure as to the ultimate 
strength of his resources, yet he could not sup- 
press a feeling of bitterness as he saw constitu- 
ent after constituent rush in, and those whom 
he fondly imagined to be his dearest friends 
eagerly assisting inthe ran upon his strong box. 

Presently the door opened, and a stranger 
was ushered in, who afier gazing for a moment 
at the bewildered banker, coolly drew a chair, 
and abruptly addressed him— 

* You will pardon me, sir, for asking a strange 
question, but I am a plain man, and like to come 
straight to the point.’ 

* Well, sir,’ impatiently interrupted the oth- 





r. 

*Thave heard that you have a run on your 
bank, sir.’ 

‘Well! 

‘Is it true?” 

* Really, sir, I must decline replying to your 
most extraordinary query. If, however, you 
have any nroney in the bank, you had better at 
once draw it out, and so satisfy yourself; our 
eashier will instantly pay you;’ and the banker 
rose as a hint to the stranger to withdraw. 

‘ Far from it sir: I have not one sixpence in 
your hand.’ 

‘Then may [ ask what is your business here” 

‘1 wish to know if a small sum would aid 
you at this moment ?’ 

* Why do you ask the question?’ 

* Because if it would, [ would gladly pay in 
a smal! deposit. 

The money dealer started. 

* You seem surprised; you don’t know my 
person or my motive. [ll at once explain. Do 
you recollect some twenty years ago when you 
resided in Essex? 

* Perfectly. 

* Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not for- 
gotten the turnpike gate through which vou 


One Christmas morning my father was sick, 
and | attended the toll bar. 
passed through, and ] opened the gate for you. 
Do you recollect it, sir! 

‘Not 1, my friend. 
seldom forget them. 


done. 


once aesented. 


you threw me a seven shilling piece. 


smile in bestowing it. 





| meddling, for if 1 had not had the pills by me Here, amidst the pute atmosphere, they are nur- 


’ : : 
| what would I have done !—and you might have | ‘Fed in body and mind ! 


: . » eed fe fi 1 | silence, any where send a thrilling pathes to the 
} ‘and lek perky Ty yy i il al soul, itis here! Here, the children were born!! to rent a toll myself. You left that part — 
5 Yearly, how- 
Here, in God's first! ever, 1 have been getting on ; your present 








country, and J lost sight of you. 


passed daily? My father kept that gate, and was) this? (reads) 
often honored by a few minutes talk with you./Snooks, on blank day of blank, with fore. 


On that day you of the plaintiff's, and made a great noise and . 


y ir: few such men remember their kind ; : 
denies bor tliens hers - bencdited by them, | ®¥ disturbance at the door for twenty-four hoon 
I am perhaps prolix : lis- 
ten, however, only a few moments and | have 


The banker began to feel interested, and at) je didn’t break any.” 


**Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open the! Jicet ?” 
gate for you, as I considered myself in duty 
bound, I wished you a happy Christmas. Thank 
you my lad, replied you—thank you; and the) the allegation if it’s immaterial, but if it js \ 
same to you, here is a trifle to make it so; and | must.’’ 

It was 
the first money I ever possessed, and never shall , . 
I forget my joy at receiving it, nor your kind understand these things ; they’re vocubula a 
I] long treasured it, and 
as I grew up added a little to it, till I was able 


keepers. Her hasband secmed to be wonder- 
ful proud of her; told how well the got along, 
and what a good manoger she was, and all that. 
But | thonght I'd let’em keow 1 hadn't no 
great opinion of her housekeepin’. She set on 
a leg of biled mutton for us, and some vegeta- 
bles and bread and butter. So when we set 


| down to the table | declined taking ary o’ the 


meat. Miss Cumstork axed me if | waw’t hun- 


Clark done by my husband. I'll let ye have 
| this pin to pay tor the picter, and wont ax no boot,’ 
| —Tihen 1 gin him a knowin’ look. 
1 wish you could a seen the eritter. I tell ye 
| twas rich, as Jeff says. He turned pale, and 

then he turned red, and looked as if he was com- 
' pletely stumped. The elder he began toham and 
| haw as if he was a gwine to say something.— 
| But | looked at him a way that made him think 


| ery. “Yes,’? aays J, ‘but I don’t hike biled | ’twant worth while. 


Elder Cumstork two look- 
vittals, aint used to’em. She felt awful bad | ed perfecily astonished. He examined the pin, 


and wert and fetcht on some cold roast beef. 
But 1 told her she needn't a troubled herself, 
for L couldn't eat cold meat. So she said she'd 


cut off some slices and heat ’em in a stew pan. 


!ana says he, “Why sister Soiflles, this ere’s 

brass and no mistake—that pedlJar cheated broth- 
| Snifiles most wickedly.” 

*What,” says I, “you dont spose that a pedlar 


1 begged of her not to do it, for in my opinion | that had sold splendid “Grody Fiewry”’ silks for 
warmed up vittals wan't fit to eat, ‘Ill make | only a doliar a yard, and linen cambric hander- 
out with a potater,” says 1, ‘‘and a peace of chiefs that wan’ half cotton, for halt price, would 
bread.’’ At last she gin up tryin’ to make me) put off a brass buzzorn pin for gold! what an 
take anything else. But the elder he eat won- | idee!"’ brother Cumstork didn’t say no more.— 
certul hearty. I kept a winkin’ at him to hold | Well Mr. Montgomery he stood there with his 
up, but he wouldn't take the hint. Afterwards knees a shaken, and leokin’ asif he'd like to ex- 
she brought on a rice puddin’, and the elder let | asperate through the key hele. At last says I, 
into it in earnest.—I eat some tew, for, to tell | “Come, what do you think o the offer! “Well, 
the truth, | was awful hungry, but didn’t want) well,” says he, “*raly, I—I— Then 1 march- 
“em to think I eat it because ‘twas good, so says | ed streigat up to him, and hild the pin right un- 
I, “rice puddin's terrible plain ; but it’s bet- | der his nose, and, says I, “*Mistopher ! do you 
ter'n nothin,” and I spoge | shall be sick if 1 | darstto say that are pin’s brass! He ketcht 
don't eat something.” Wen we was alone the | It out o’ my hand and staffed it into his pocket, 
elder undertook to take me to do about finding and says he, “Well, 1 spose I'd ought to accom- 
fault with the vittals, but I told him he needn%t modate ye.” Sol took my daggertypes and 
be consarned, fer | meant to let the Cumstorks | started off. Jabe keteht me slyly by the sleeve, 
see’t | know’d what was what, although I | and says he, “Widder «That aint my name, 

hadn’s been a sehool-marm. Anil made it a| says I, Miss Sniffies, | mean,” says he, “I 
pint toturn up my nose at everything in the | hope ye Ml keep dark.” | didn’t say nothing; but 
house all the time I was there; and I tell ye, Lj afier we'd got into the street, right by the cor- 
couldn’t help laughin’ in my sleeve to see how | nei of the store, where there was ahull mess o 
oncomfortable it made ‘em feel. Well, we | menstandin,’ ] loo&s up to the winder and shakes 
stayed tll the next Monday, and the elder| my daggertypes in his face, | and says 1, *Jaby 
preached for brother Cumstork. The Gamble-| Clark, don’t you feel green'” Then I explained 


towa fulks was very much taken with him, and | it to elder Cumstork; and he tolé Smith—and | 


with me tew, all the most extinguished individ- 
diwals in the place called on me. I see that 
they seemed to think Miss Camstork was an 
amazin’ smart, intellectible woman, but when- 
ever [ got a chancel let °em know I didn’t 
think so, nor the Wiggletown folks didn’t think 
sv outher. I rather guess the Cumstorks ‘Il 
have to draw in their horns after this— 


tell ye it flew like everything. ‘The next morn- 
in’ Mr. Montgomery was mussin.”’ 

There comes the elder—he’s ben over to dea- 
con Hugte’s. il be hanged if he aint comin’ 
in without cleanin’ his teet. 1 wonder if any 
woman ever had her patience so tried as mine 
is all the time! Here ye be—mud and all! I 
wonder if it ever occurred to ye what that scra- 


“Well, now, sister Bedott—sister Snifflles 1) per was put to the door for! Ye never think 
mean—I want to know if you think ‘twas chris-| 0’ cleanin’ your feet no more’n if there wan’t 
tuanlike to go there and abuse that poor woman | such a thing in the world. I guess yer first 
in her own house, and talk against her to her| wife must a ben a wonderful particular wo- 
congregation into the bargain, wher, accordin’ | man.” 
to yout own story, she done all she could to!  ‘*i assure you, Mrs. Sniffles 1 was not aware 
make yer visit pleasant! I'd be ashamed to tell | that any particles of mud adhered to the ex- 
ont if I'd acted so ridiculous, [ don’t see what | tremities of my boots.”’ : 
yer object was in cuttin’ up so.”’ “I presume ye wan’t aware on’t. Ye'd go 

“Tell ye 1 wanted to show ’em one thing| head foremost into a mud puddle as big as a 
pretty plain—that ye didn’t know what polite-| meetin’ house, and not be aware on’t. Sal! 
ness was.”’ fetch here the dust pan, and brush and clean up 

“I guess, sister Maguire, that I know what) this mud, quick. There! jest like ye! can’t 
peliteness is as well asyou dew. It looks well| take it up without gittin’ down on yer knees to 
for you to be a tellin’ me what's nght and what’s | dew it.”’ : 
wrong, when my first pardner wasa deacon and| ‘“{ got down to look after it—couldn’t see 
my present one’s a miuister—when I want your | where *twas.’”’ ; : 
advice Vil ax for it.’’ “Couldn't see it, hay! Haint ye no eyes in 

‘Well, well, 1 want to hear about them dag-| yer head! Ye've been so used to mud and dirt 
gertypes—how they make ‘em, and all in rela-| all yer days, I spose you actilly don’t see it 
tion tew it. [t's a wonderful art—beets all [| without its alomp as big as yerhead, Scoured 
ever heerd of. How is it they take ‘em in so! them pans yit!” 
little a while?” Yes, ma’am.” 

‘Well I'll tell ye. Thar’sa pole stuck up} “Weill, why didn’t ye come and|ct me know 
in the middle of the floor, with a machine atop | when ye got done—say !”’ aie 
on't—kind of an uplong shaped consarn—looks} ‘‘Because | only just got Jone this minute.”’ 
for ail the world like the old canon they haul! ‘That’sa likely story! I'l! bet a dollar ye’ve 
Out on independence and training days, about) ben a lookin’ out o’ the winder or talkin to Bets 
so wide and so long. In the little eend on’t| Wilson this half hour. Go along and make up 
ther’s a hole, and into that hole the daggertyper | a fire, and put on the tea kittle, and then go out 
slips the steel plate that the picter’s to be made; and mop off the steps, and get em ready for 
on, and kiver’s it up. Then ye have to sit down| Mr. Suiffles todob up with mud agin next time 
in a cheer about as fur from the machine as from | he comes in.” 


been made shark's meat of—’ 


| 
| 


| consolate John. 


“I do,” said the eteward; but John, you | Tustic simplicity, their manners are formed !—* 


thing again as Jong as you live.”’ 


and went upon deck, knowing that sea air wa 
of benefit for healih. ? 


covered the remedy. 


dy he gave him was poven puis. [N. ¥ 
Times. 





TIES. 


well arranged in all its paris, 


come in. The tribunes were nearly all filled 
with elegantly dressed ladies—for the Assembly 
has lately become one of the most fashionable 
places of resort in Paris. Butas I was more 
auxious to see the celebrated personages of the 
other sex, my eyes were fixed upon the door 
through which they were to enter. As the 
members crowded in, it was not until they were 
all seated that I could distinguish those | was 
most anxious to see. 

First I noticed, in duty to his rank, President 
Marrast, aswail, elderly gendeman, exceedingly 
pale, and looking quite worn out by the duties of 
his office, some of which I shall have occasion 
to epeak of presently. He took his seat with 
considerable dignity, and rang the beil, (a very 
large one,) to call the House to order ; the nine 
hundred members stood al] around in groups, 
talking so loudly that Mr. Martast’s bell itself 
was scarcely heard. In vain the huissiers, (re- 
spectable looking gentlemen, with swords by 
their sides,) shouted, ‘To your places, gentle- 
men, if you please!” They might as well 
have spoken tu the wind. Mr. Marrast rang his 
bell louder than before, but with the same suc- 
cess, and it was not until the minutes had been 
read, of which not one word was audible, and 
a member mounted the tribune to speak, that 
something like silence was obtained. I then 
had leisure to make my observations. 
near each other, were Ledru Rollin, Cavaignac 
and Felix Pyatt. The first is considered one of 
the handsomest men in Paris. He is large and 
portly, apparently between thirty-five and forty 
years of age, with a round, fine, amiable face, 
dark eyes and hair, and the whitest imaginable 
teeth, which are displayed to great advantage 
by a very sweet smile. I could not but observe 
the deference with which he was treated b 
those around him: his associates al] feel that 
his is a master-spitit and that his destiny is to 
be a greatone. Cavaignac is very different ; 
tail, slender, past forty years of age, and a rath- 
er thin face with a serious expression, he yet 
wins admiration by the manly dignity of his 
tone and manners, over which an additional 
charm is thrown by the graceful ease which 
characterizes all his movements. He and Le- 
dru Rollin are decidedly the finest looking men 
in the Assembly. As to Felix Pyatt, he was 
made to be admired. Small and very slightly 
built, his hollow cheeks and wild, haggard Jooks, 
bespeak a mind restless and ill at ease, and tell 
of the sleepless nights and anxious days passed 
in the labors of his political career; he looks 
young, but is evidently weak in body. He dress- 

carelessly, wearing, a3 an emblem of his 
creed, a very red cravat, whose ends fall con- 
spicuously over his breast. A more striking 
evidence, apparently, of the wearing effects of 
political struggling, | have never seen. He 
spoke once or twice, and with a fierce energy 
that was startling. In strong contrast to Pyatt, 
stood M. de Lamartine. 

How many of your readers, I wonder, have 
formed a correct idea of this celebrated man? 

e gentle beings who have wept over Rapha- 
#, and felt their little hearts swell with admira- 
tion when reading the songs of the most tender 
of the French poets, have doubtless imagined 
him young, tall and slender, with a pale, mel- 
ancboly countenance, eyes dark, soft and lus- 








here to that stove, on an average. Then hei ‘‘Well, sister Sniffies, I guess I must go.”’ 


trous, and hair waving in silken curls above a 


** Do you really think I am better? said dis-|*¥#Y from the loathings of vice, they receive} paratively rich, and to you I consider that | 


** | faithfully promise,’’ said John ; he got up, 


It was a long while after this ere John dis-| #4 do occupy good houses—sometimes, it may; down his card, walked out of the room. 
He asked the steward |e, princely mansions—provided with the most 
candidly to tell him the antidote for the rat-poi-|@Xpensive furniture; but is there anything in| thousand pounds ! 
son—fearing he might be caught in the scrape such establishments to produce this strong local 
again— so the steward told John that the reme-| *ttachihent! 


A SKETCH OF THE FRENCH DEPU-| ™oment; but with the cccasion it is all forgot- 
t 


temple, they are taught to lisp his praise? Here,} brought good fortune with it; 1 aim now com- 


the elements of useful knowledge' Here, in; owe all. So this morning, hearing accidentally 


that there was arun on your bank, I collected 





ISS, 
There is a noted criminal 
term we mean a lawyer in lawyer—ang 
who in almost every case whj 
his charge, puts the following 
nesses at the closing of his er 
“Hem! Witness— Were y 
Prison ?” 
Of course the almost invariah! 
the astonishment of the embarr 
**No, sir.”’ 
“You can step down,” continy 
without a syllable in explanation, 
men stare at the witness as he myoy 
the counsel pauses, and utters 
“tahem”’—as much as to say *g¢ 
jury, you can judge of this fel) 
for veracity ; | say nothing—| 
prove it readily ; you may belj 
you like!” 
Occasionally, hewever, the learned 
alluded to, meets with his match. N tn . 
he ran foul of a “knotty custom: 1” on BR 
sifted thoroughly tothe end of his final . 
type question. “Ahem! were you o... 


~ 


ich comes ,. 
GHCStions 1, > 
O88-EXaming,;, ‘ 


© reply, 5. 
assed Wiinesy : 


€3 the law... 
and the 
CS AWay 
ANd eXDdse 


ow's char 
don't] og : 
Cve as mu 


4 . - ever ip 
State Prison?” when, to tie Attorney’, 
dent surprise, the witness replied jg @ buh 


tone : 

Yes, sir!” 
Ah! [thought so,” continued the Cons 
*T thought so. Gentlemen, wil! You pleac . 


. , ase 
your attention to the witness. Yoy foes : 
in the State Prison, then '” @ bs 

“Yes, sir,” continued the other, inee bly 


“And how long since ?”’ 
‘About two years ago, sir 1" 
“Two years ago, gentlemen, you will pis 
bear in mind—this witness, now by his ey 
tary contession, admits he was in tho x 
Prison,”’ ies 
“Yes, sir,” 

‘His memory, as I have already taken »., 
to impress upon your minds, gentleme, 
most extraordinary ; a8 you think prope, 
man’s testimony who has been an inmaye 
Swate Prison.” 

**Hlow long were you there, witness! 
**A bout an hour, sir,”’ 

“Th! A-hem! How long ?”’ 

“1 was there, sir, about an hour op es 
curiosity to examine the prison, and | ren * 
remember seeing you there, at the tim 
took you to be a convict 2” 
*A-hem—you can step down, sir!” 5) 
discomfited Attorney, and though the abo 
courteous reply might simost have bevy 
strued into a contempt vf court, yet, in thises 
a smiie pervaded the faces of judye ane jyry ; 
the witness ‘respectfully retired!" 


t 


— i 
Tux TReEsPAss—as describe! in the 
phraseology. ‘Bless me, Mr. Pounce, what 

‘For that, whereas the said 


arms, broke and entered a certain dwelling. 


turbance for a long time 

twenty-four hours.”’ 
“That, sir, is the declaration in trespass.” 
“But the man only knocked ; he did’at 


» t0 Wil, for the bpace 


**A mere formal allegation, sir, not neces 
to be proved.’ 

*But he didn’t break in divers, to Wit, tw: 
doors. There are not twenty doors in the hous 


**Pooh, sir, don’t you see its laid under an: 
“Laid under a what?’ 

"SA videlicet, that means you must not y 
**But what’s the use of it, then?” 

**The use of it, my dear sir! But you dy 


**And what may that be?” 
**Why, (aside) words that raise doubts, om 


LAWYER AND WITNpae Ss) 


Criminal to ‘ah 


Ou ever in ¢, ‘he 
\ Oe 





costs, and enable the ‘‘professional man’’ to w 
the most of a very small case.” | 





Mopern Cuivarry !—Broopy Dvet Pat 
VENTED! !—Tue SurremMacy oF THe La 
Preservep!!! Mr. Bernard Garrahao » 
affidavit before Recorder Genois, yesterday, | 
he had gocd cause to believe that a hostile we 





Tere, always at home, what can diminish the, all my capital, and brought it to lodge with you, 
vigor of their natural affections! , in case it can be of any use; here it is;’ and 
It is difficul: to imagine what there is in the: he banded a bundle of bank notes to the agi- 
5 | City analagous to all this, to operate on the so-3 tated Thompson. In a few days I’!l call again ; 
cial affections. Persons of sufficient means may; and snatching up his hat, the stranger, throwing 
| Thompson undid the roll; it contained thirty 
The stern-hearted banker— 
for all bankers must be stern—burst into tears, 
It appears to us thateuch estab-| The firm did not require this prop; but the mo- 
lishments produce about the same ¢flect on the; tive was so noble, that even a millionare sob- 
mind of the occupants, so far as our present sub-; bed— he could not helpit. ‘The firm is still one 
ject is involved, asthe gilded scenery of the’ of the first in London. 
play-house. A sensation of delight is felt at the | The 30,000/ of the turnpike boy is now grown 

into some 200,000/. Fortune has well disposed 


en. How can it be otherwise? They have! 





| Was contemplated between Lieut. Patrick b) 
and Sergeant-Major Reinez. He laid before} 
honor the challenge of the former gentlema: 
| the prompt acceptanee of the latter. We: 
these dreadful missives a verbatim el sp 
for the benefit of those who may be plaming » 
feathers to enter the same arena. Let any 
young friends who may “ish to settle their jaw 
disputes, by appealing to the laws of honor.» 
serve these invaluable notes, remarkable for § 
tan brevity and Roman courage, for the purje: 
reference in that dark and gloomy hour ! 
[Lieut. Dillon to Sergeant-Mujor Reine: 
* New Orleans June 14 1§4! 
Sir you Have Insulted my family and My * 
In the most blagarde manner and for whict ke 


A Paris correspondent of the St. Louis Re-| possible identity with them. 
publican, thus describes the Chamber of Depu-| house one year; in another one the next year; 
ties, and some cf the most prominent members. | and sc on for the whole of life; leaving each one 

The hall in the old Chamber of Deputies | in turn with as little thought of regret as they ' 
which is assigned for the sittings, is large and | would step out of the railroad carin which they 
We took our| had sojurned a few miles. 
seais in one of the tribunes, at twelve o’clock,| instead of being preserved for a life time, and 


no permanent intereststhere. They can feel no 


They live in one 


Their furniture, also, 


of her gifts. 


i — ions . 





{ Hvpsow River Rait Roav. The obstacles 
; to be overcome on this road, which is to extend 
' from Albany to New York, prove much more for- 
midable than was expected. There is a vast 
; amount of rock excavation, and it proves the hard- 
est kind. There are to be eight tunnels besides 
several extensive cuttings in rock, one of them 50 


and a little after one, the members all began to| Cherished with affection, as in the country, is 


feet deep. More than a million cubic yards of 


cast away and new substituted in its place with| Tock excavation, “unsurpassed for hardness’? has 


son I challenge to meet me as a Jentie Manu 
not asa blagarde. 
Except this or else you are a courd 
I wait an answer. P Ditwos 


[Sergeant-Major Reinez to Lieut. Di 
New Orleans June 16 !*4 








Sir: I shall meet you on Monday mom 
Biayo Bride (Bayou Bridge?) at 7 o'clock « 
morning With that Small tool Called the bx 
Shoard, as a*jentleman and not as a blagarde 


Sitting. sanguine expected. 


the unconcern of casting away a pair of old shoes, 
In going from their houses, they go from street 
to street in the same unconcerned manner. 
Now is it possible, that in such a whirl and 
change, in such a perpetual transition fiom place 
to place, there can be any local sympathies 1— 
And, ifthe sympathies do not arise, their intend- 
ed influence is not felt. Hence, under such 
circumstances, these auxiliary agencies in pro- 
ducing the delights and the moral influences of 
home are lost. Some may ridicule all this as 
old fashioned and nonsensical; but, we trust tie 
day will never come when we shall voluntarily 
neglect to gather flowers and fragrance from the 
retrospect of life. 








UNION OF THE ATLANTIC WITH THE 
PACIFIC. 


The Journal of Commerce speakes with great 
confidence of the early completion of the Rail- 
road across the Isthmus, from Chagres to Pana- 
ma. ‘The Company formed to build the Road, 
deposited at the outset a large sum of money as 
a pledge for the fulfilment of the undertaking.— 
A survey has been made, and the route, it has 
been ascertained, is more favorable than the most 
Fifty feet to the mile will 
be the heaviest grade, while for 36 of the 46 
miles no grade will exceed 20 to the mile. This 
favorable exhibit will be appreciated better, 
when it is understood that some of the grades 
on the Boston and Albany Road are 80 feet. 
One million of dollars will put the Road in op- 
eration from Panama to the navigable waters of 
the Chagres river, a sum under the original es- 
timate. The resources of the Road, the Journa 
of Commerce speaks of in the following confi- 
dent tone : 


The resources of the Road cannot fail to be 
very large. Its “Back country” consists of the 
whole Pacific slope of North and South Ameri- 
ca, already comprising a population of 7,000,- 
000. Then there is the whale fishery, anda 
portion of the China trade. There is the go'd of 
California, the silver of Peru and the copper of 

Shili. In short, when this Railroad is built, 
neither Englishmen, nor Americans can afford 
to carry their freight around Cape Horn ir. or- 
dinary cases, smce by sending it across the Isth- 
mus, they can save a distance of 8000 to 15,- 
000 miles. On this topic of resources, and on 
various other topics relating to the road, the read- 
er will obtain much information by reading a 
pamphlet recently issued, entitled ** Panama Rail- 
road Company.”” The deplorable accounts giv- 
en by emigrants to California, of the hardships 
and dangers of the routes through Texas and 
Mexico, will turn the current of emigration still 
more strongly toward the Isthmus, and when 
once the Raiload is completed, it will all go that 


way, except perhaps a porti 
Western States. PS & portion of that from the 


To make a long story a short one, we consid- 
er this enterprise one of the most Promising that 
ever was presented to our capitalists,—one which 
will be of great advantage to this city and State, 
and the adjacent manufacturing States—and 
which will redound greatly to the honor of the 





already been made, between New York and 
Poughkeepsie alone. In the same distance there 
has been about three millions cubic yards of earth 
excavation. This rock and earth excavation has 
ptincipally been formed into embankment and wall 
along the shore of the river and across the bays. 
There have been carried into protection wall along 
the river, 249,256 cubic yards of stone, equal to 
thirty-five miles of wall! The work proved so 
much worse than was expected, that a year’s ex- 
tension of time was given to the contractors of 
some of the sections, and they are then obliged to 
work night and day to complete them within the 
time thus given. 





At Cincinnati an experiment was tried on 
Thursday night and Friday last, as to the effect 
of fire in purifying the atmosphere. A num- 
ber of fires were built in the streets and kept 
burning for some time. The fuel used consist- 
ed generally of a parcel of dry wood or pieces 
of boards, with about a cart load of stone coal 
for each fire. Atsome places sulphur and at 
others tar barrels were added. The expedient 
appears to have been of little value. On the 
day that it was resorted to, Friday, 96 cholera 
interments were reported, while on Sunday they 
amounted to 99, and 9n Monday to 134. 





Strate of THE aTmMospuERe, &c. We learn 
that an offer by Professor Kijlet, of the South 
Carolina University. to make experiments on a 
large scale (at his own expense,) with a view to 
determine whether there is any peculiarity in 
the atmosphere, to which the prevalence of 
cholera may be ascribed, has been cordially ac- 
cepted by the sanitory committee of the Board 
of Health. Some interesting results may be an- 
ticipated, from the well known scientific attain- 
ments and skill of the Professor. {Y. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 





A French traveller thus contrasts London 
and Paris : In the former, life is within doors ; 
in the latter, life is in the street. London is 
monstrously immense, with prodigious establish- 
ments of shopkeepers and an excessively luxuri- 
ous aristocracy ; Paris is graceful in details, va- 
rious In is aspects, and very much inclined to 
gipseying. 





Mr. Timothy B. Crowell, formerly editor of 
the Newark (N. J.) Eagle died in that city on 
Tuesday. He was taken with diarrhea on Fri- 
day last, but was well enough on Monday to be 
out attending to his busi His di in- 
creased during that night, and he fell into a state 
of collapse about 6 o’clo>k on Tuesday morn- 
ing from which he was never restored. Mr. 
Crowell was sixty-four years of age, a man of 
exemplary habits. 








Loncevity.—Mrs. Elizabeth Grindle, resid- 
ing at Goshen, N. H., was one hundred and four 
years of age last March. She is probably the 
oldest person in the State. She has always 
been very temperate in her habits, both in eating 


and drinking, and a great worker. [Nashua 
Gazette. 





U> As Micur se Expectrep. A man at 





country, and to its influence over other nations. 


Pittsburg was lately attacked with cholera aymp- 


J Rewxes 
The Recorder bound the belligerants 
keep the peace and let sach edged ‘‘iools” 
| [N. O. Delta. 





DP Waar it Loses. The commisior 
drunkenness in Great Britain, estimate tb 
of labor lost through intemperance anov 
$ 200,009 ,000. 





Tue Scuoot Mistress at Home. 
eat boy,’ said a kind-hearted county § 
mistress to an unusually promising 
whose quarter was about up—‘ My dear 
does your father design that you should 0” 
the intricate and thorny path of the proless 
the straight and narrow way of the 


‘No, marm,’ replied the juvenile po 
‘dad says he's going to set me to work! 
tatur patch.’ 





Wuere ts tHe Scoonmasrer! © 
outskirts of Louisville, Ky , there is ** 
painted with lamp black, on a pine boatd, * 
reads: “Wachin, ioning Aud Goin ou! © + 
work dun Hear,”’ 





¥ 


A lady with a flushed face and carbune’’’ * 
consulting Dr. Cheyne, exclaimed: “\°" 
the name of wonder, doctor, did I ge 0°)? 
as this?’’ ‘Out of the decanter, madi, “ 


the decanter,’’ replied the doctor 
ee 





THE JESTER. 
——— id 





Fair Rerort.—At a hotel, @ sho" 
since, a girl enqulred of a gentleman at 
ble if his cup was out. ** No,” said he 
my coffee is.’’ The poor girl was conse” 
confused, but determined to pay him 19 ** 
coin. While at dinner the stage drove © 
several coming in, the gentleman sske¢, 
the stage dine here!’? “ No, sir, f° 
the girl, in a sarcastic tone, * but the !* 
gers do.”’ 

MN SS 
Givine anv Recervine.—There is 
more pleasure in giving a thing than '° | 
ing it. This applies more especially ” ~ 
cine, Advice, and Kicks. 


or me 


— 


There is a man in Kentucky, so ver¥ °*, 
that whenever he sends his negro sera"! 
into the cellar for apples, he makes hi" *” 
all the way down to the apple box and 
prevent him from eating the fruit. 





— 





jap st 


The only men notin the habit of d 
ing their neighbors, are the assessors °! ” 
for it is well known that they never 
rate’ any body. 








A waggish spendithrift recently oti, 
years ago I was not worth a cent in the ® 
now see where I am through my exer” 


or revel amid the flowery fields of |iterstur 





“Well, where are you !” 








toms after eating two large cherry pies. 


“Why, I owe more than $3,000." 


nial 
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